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EpiroRiaL Buzzixcs. 


And if you want a motto, 
To aid your pathway through 
This life of double trouble 
For me as well as you, 
we then I offer this one, 
though it is not new : 
It’s never trouble trouble, 
Until trouble troubles you. 


>> 
** Honey from the Rock of Ages,’’ by 


Rev. Albert Sims, of Otterville, Ont. (25 
cents), is a collection of practical stories. 





Mr. Justus A. Van Deusen was 
married to Miss Cora L. Bowman on Thurs- 
day, Oct, 23, 1890, at Buel, N. Y.. This is 
the junior member of the firm of J. Van 
Deusen & Son, Sprout Brook, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of the justly celebrated flat-bot- 
tomed comb-foundation. We wish the 
newly wedded pair much happiness and 
prosperity. 

This item should have been published 
before this, but was over-looked in the 
‘rush’ we have been in since the Conven- 
tion, trying to catch up our work which 
had to lay over during our absence. 
=} 

We have Received «a copy ofa 
new pamphlet of 150 pages, published by 
Milton Weston, 149 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, llls., entitled, ‘‘World’s Fairs 
from London (1851) to Chicago (1893) by 
C. B. Norton, illustrated with views and 
portraits in the Maas art-type.”’ It con- 
tains full particulars concerning the ten 
World’s Fairs which were held during the 
past 40 years, and is illustrated with 30 
full-page engravings. Its beautiful pictures 
are well worth preservation, and will cause 
admiration to every beholder. A copy of 
this book should be in every house in North 
America, 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


The North American Bee-keepers’ 
Association is now of age. It celebrated 
its 21st birthday at Keokuk, Iowa, last 
month. We have given over 70 columns 
of a report of the proceedings of that Con- 
vention—the largest ever published during 
its whole existence. Our readers will 
appreciate this, as they will all be able to 
read a very full digest of all that was said 
and done at that meeting. 

Bro. Root has our thanks for the very 
kind allusions contained in the paragraphs 
copied below. Coming from such an ex- 
cellent perlodical as Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture, the commendation is all the more 
appreciated. Apiarists have cause for 
much congratulation upon the general 
excellence of their periodical literature, as 
well as the friendship and harmony among 
the editors of the different bee-periodicals. 


Further particulars in regard to the mat- 
ter will be found in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, as also a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, which we do 
not give here, as we do not wish to have 
our pages contain something that most of 
our readers will see in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. 

I hope I may digress enough right here 
to urge every reader of Gleanings to sub- 
scribe for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL at 
once, if he does not now take it. Its editor 
has perhaps done more to keep up our 
conventions, report their proceedings, and 
labor for the general interest of the bee 
keepers of America than any other one 
among us. The field occupied is so differ- 
ent from the one covered by Gleanings, 
that you will not find much repetition, if 
you take the two. 


Here is another thing that we want to 
present to our readers, and we can do no 
better than to give the following from 
Gleanings for Nov. 15 : 


The Convention was one of the best I 
ever attended. The attendance was not 
only large, but our Western friends came 
and handed in their dollars in order that 
they might become members, more gen- 
erally, I think, than in any other Conven 
tion Fever attended. 

Perhaps I might mention right here, that 
one of the troubles in our conventions is in 
this very line. A good many attend every 
session, take great interest in the proceed 
ings, and sometimes take part, to a consid- 
erable extent, in the debates ; yet when the 
call is made for the funds to keep up the 
necessary expenses, in many localities 
there has been considerable hanging back. 

Dr. Miller, Dr. Mason, Prof. Cook, and 
others, have urged so hard that every one 
should hand in a dollar, that sometimes we 
have almost had hard apm ~ in regard to 
the matter. If we move our National Con- 
vention all over the United States, or, at 
least, over a great portion of it, as we have 
been doing, it happens, as a matter of 
course, that a great part of the members 
(and oftentimes the presiding officers) are 
made of people who never attended before, 
and perhaps who may never attend again. 
This seems a little unfortunate ; and yet if 
all parts of the United States are equally 
represented, it must be so, toa greater or 
less extent. 

During this last session, arrangements 
were made whereby we might have a cer- 
tain number, at least, who would be mem- 
bers year after year, whether they could 
be in attendance or not. This is secured 
by making anybody a life-member upon the 





payment of #10. 








If lam correct, the editor of the Ameri. 
CAN Bee JouRNAL Was the first one to pay 








$10 and become a life-member. Ernest 
and I have also agreed to become life-mem- 
bers, and I said at the Convention that I 
thought the United States should furnish 
at least 25 who would pay a like sum, and 
hereafter be members for life. 

Now, then, who is there among our 
readers who is ready to stand by us for the 
purpose of making a permanent institution 
of the North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety, as it is to be styled, in order that it 
may stand on a permanent basis, and not 
be left to be blown about by the wind, and 
7 up and die like autumn leaves ? 

t is proposed to have it incorporated 
according to the laws of the United States, 
and it seems to me this would be a very 
sensible and wise proceeding. 


These life-members will be the binding 
link, and will insure premanency and 
stability. The Association will be incor- 
porated soon, and the life-members will be 
the incorporators. (G3 Let any one who 
wants to share in this honor send ten 
dollars to C. P. Dadant, the Secretary at 
Hamilton, Ills., and be enrolled as a life- 
member of the Association. 





_———_- 





Editorial Courtesy.—This is what 
the Canadian Bee Journal says about the 
very inappropriate essay by the editor of 
the Review, which was read at the Keokuk 
Convention : 

We defy any one to point out any way in 
which we have ever written down other 
people's hives or fixtures to boom our own. 
The Canadian Bee Journal impartially 
treats all subjects presented in its columns, 
and is just as willing to permit good things 
to be said of hives and fixtures sold by 
competitors as to have such said of our own. 


Yes, Brother Macpherson; and they all do. 
It was a great piece of foolishness to send 
such an essay toa Convention. It was an 
editorial written for the Review, and its 
‘“‘personal chats”? with subscribers, and 
individual suggestions were totally out of 
place at a Convention. But as Bro. Hutch- 
inson was indisposed and “out of sorts,” 
we must overlook his editorially-youthful 
indiscretion, and cover it with the mantle 
of charity. It was a mistake ; but it did no 
harm. Of the editors present, not one 
referred to his own publication, or tried to 
outvie the other in anything. In fact, just 
the opposite was the rule—practicing this 
injunction: “In honor preferring one 
another.”” With such a state of things 
existing, the unfortunate essay was power 
less to do harm, and did not cause the least 
ripple on the waters of cordiality. 





Speaking of sending for a sample 
copy of the Ber Journa., Brother Henry 
Alley, inthe American Apiculturist for 
November, remarks as follows concerning 
the ILLUsTRATED Home JOURNAL : 

By the way, reader, when‘cyou send for a 
copy of the AMERICAN Bre JOURNAL, why 
not, at the same time, enclose ten cents 
and get the ILLUsTRATED Home JouRNAL 
three months ! We receive this publication 
each month, and find its columns filled 





with choice and interesting reading. 
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NOVEMBER. 


BY E. H. DIEHL. 


Now study the beauties of Autumn, 

On foliage, grasses and flowers ; 

Vapidity soon will have caught ’em 

Embraced within Winter’s cold powers. 

Magnificent views in their splendor 

Bedeck ev’ry hillside in glory ; 

Enjoy them with hearts true and tender, 

Revere the great Source of their story. 
Leesburgh, Ills. « 

—lllustrated Home Journal. 


GLEAMS OF NEWS. 


SAAN FR SRSA WRF EAS SOIR AINA ARMS FNL UEN FUN SUNS 





Father Langstroth has been again 
heard from. The Keokuk Convention voted 
to send him a reminder of its affection and 
esteem, by requesting the Treasurer (E. R. 
Root) to send him $50 from the treasury. 
This was done, and his reply is as follows : 


Dear Frienp Root :—In reply to your 
letter, inclosing a check for $50, sent to me 
by request of the North American Bee- 

eepers’ Association, recently held at 
Keokuk, I would return my sincere thanks 
for their very kind and helpful remem- 
brance of their old bee-keeping friend. I 
am still in a feeble and suffering condition, 
although much better than I have been for 
nearly two years. Thanking you for your 
many acts of kindness in the past, I remain 

Yours affectionately, 
L. L. LANGSTROTH. 
Dayton, O., Nov. 7, 1890. 





Columbian Fair.—The following 
from Dr. A. B. Mason is of importance, 
and we would call special attention to it: 


AUBURNDALE, O., Nov. 17, 1890. 
FRIEND NewMaN :—I senta portion of my 
address, read at Keokuk, to the Director- 
General of the World’s Columbian Fair, 
and a part of the reply,received yesterday, 
reads as follows : 


In response, I have the honor to say, that 
at the present time it is not possible to give 
you definite information as to the plan of 
organization of such a Department, further 
than to say, that the bee-culture industr. 
will be amply provided for in the classifi- 
cation of exhibits. Your letter will be filed 
for consideration at an early date when 
this subject is acted upon. I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Geo. R. Davis, Director General. 


I would like to suggest that the President 
or Secretary of each State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association let me know, at once, about 
the amount of space the bee-keepers of their 
State will be likely to want at the Colum- 
bian Fair. 

I expect to ask for about 3,000 square 
feet of space for Ohio, and if the other 
States that should exhibit, will do soin 
proportion, we shall need from 10,000 to 
150,000 feet of space, and will “‘ astonish 
the natives’? with the magnitude of the 
display. 

In a“P.S.,” Gen. Davis says: ‘‘ We 
will soon send you classification and appli- 





cation for space,”’ so it will be seen there 
is no time to lose. 


Let each State Society at its next meeting 
choose a committee to have charge of get- 
ting up the State exhibit, and the securing 
of an appropriation by their next Legisla- 
ture to defray expenses, for it will take 
money to make a creditable display. 

If any one should write me for any infor- 
mation they will do me a favor if they will 
enclose one or more stamps for a reply ; 
and then be swre and sign their name to 
their letter. Yours very truly, 

A. B. Mason. 





Great and Wonderful inventions 
are just within sight, and more marvelous 
ones are just beyond ourken. Concerning 
the former, the following from the last 
number of Gleanings, relative to the late 
visit of bee-keepers to the Dadants, will be 
read with interest : 


The next day we visited the Dadants, 
and saw their factory for. the production of 
the beautiful foundation that rivals any- 
thing else made in the world, and I had 
another treat. The Dadants have perhaps 
the finest factory for foundation in the 
world. Their output during 1890 was 
something like 85,000 unds, while our 
own was Only about 80, pounds. 


‘“But why in the world, friends, do you 
not use steam power, when you are doing 
so large a business ?”’ 

Our good friend C. P. replied : 

‘*Mr. Root, there is just one thing that 
makes us hold on. A company is already 
organized, with a capital of two millions 
of dollars, to take the Mississippi river at 
the rapids, you observed, and make it turn 
water-motors that shall move dynamos to 
send electricity all over the surrounding 
country, to furnish power wherever it is 
needed ; and we would rather have a big 
wire, and have the power, than to havea 
steam-engine and be obliged to haul coal 
away out here.” 

So you see, dear friends, what there is 
before us in the future. 


You may perhaps know that a company 
has been incorporated under the laws of 
New York, and they have already begun 
the work of digging a very deep canal, 
parallel with the rapids of the Niagara 
river, for the purpose of taking advantage 
of the great descent of the river here for 
about half a mile above the Falls, and end- 
ing near the base of the cataract. When 
the full capacity of the fall is employed, it 
is believed that it will be equivalent to 
700,000 horse-power, and this at no ex- 
pense save for repairs,as the supply is 
perfectly uniform the year round. Todo 
these great things, however, we must work 
together. No man can accomplish any- 
thing by being a Robinson Crusoe. All 
these great projects and movements are 
the result of the combined efforts of great 
numbers of earnest thinkers and workers. 





The **Farm-Poultry” is a 20-page 
monthly, published in Boston, at 50 cents 
per year. It is issued with a colored cover 
and is finely illustrated throughout. 

We have arranged to club the AMERICAN 
Ber JouRNAL with the Farm-Poultry at 
$1.35 per year for the two. Or with the 
ILLUSTRATED Home JouRNAL at $1.75 for 
the three. 





OueRIES % REPLIES 
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Do Queenless Colonies Gather 
Pollen? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 740.—Do bees gather pollen when 
they are queenless ?—Conn. 


Yes.—EvuGeEene Secor. 
Yes.—C. C. MInuer. 
Yes.—J. M. Hampavueu. 
Yes.—A. B. Mason. 
Yes.—P. L. ViaLion. 
Yes.—H. D. Currtine. 


Yes, certainly.—R. L. Tarior. 
Yes, sir.—J. P. H. Brown. 
They do.—M. Maury. 


Sometimes a little; not much.—A. J 
Cook. 


They do in my bee-yard. —J. E. Ponp. 


Very sparingly unless they have queen 
cells.—C. H. DrsBern. , 


Sometimes, to a limited extent, for a 
short time.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


Yes, lots of it, as combs full of pollen in 
queenless colonies testify.—G. . Doo- 
LITTLE. 


Yes, but not as abundantly, nor in as 
large loads as those that have queens.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


Yes, if they have a drone-laying worker 
—_ they never gather much.—Dapan7 & 
ON. 


Yes; but in small quantities if there is no 
unsealed brood in the hive. If there is 
plenty of unsealed brood, the bees gather 
the usual quantity of pollen.—G. L. TinkKex. 


Yes ; but not always in a large quantity 
Last season, after the honey harvest was 
over, I had several colonies to turn up 
queenless, and I did not notice them until 
about the time I was over-looking my api- 
ary preparatory to putting them in winter 
trim. hese queenless bees had nearly 
ruined a lot of combs by crowding them 
with pollen.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Yes ; but moresparingly than when a 
queen is present.—TuHE EpiToR. 





Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News 
paper for the week ending Nov. 22,contains 
interesting glimpses of Gov. Hill’s home, 
the new Executive Mansion, at Albany, 
N. Y. It also illustrates Indian craze over 
the new “Messiah,” showing Sitting Bull 
fomenting disaffection among the Sioux. 
Other illustrations embrace sketches of the 
Hospital for Crippled Children in New 
York, the New Union League Club Build 
ing, in Brooklyn, the busy East River front 
of New York, and other subjects. The 
leading contribution is an article on 
“What is Volapuk ?” by Chas, E. Sprague 





New Subscribers can have the Bre 
JOURNAL and the ILLustrateD Home Jovr- 
NAL from now until the end of 1891 for 
$1.35. This is a rare opportunity for club 
bing two valuable periodicals for a slight 
advance upon the price of one, and getting 
the rest of this year free. 
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Bird, Bee and Flower. 


Not far from the door, 
A sweet flower-bell 

Peeps forth from its stalk, 
Of beauty to tell ; 

A humming bird comes, 
Sips daily, with glee, 

For each other born 
They surely must be. 


I hie me away 
To others, with care, 
But ere they are reached 
The dear bird is there, 
A-kissing each lip, 
In fancy, so free ! 
For birds those bright blooms 
Most surely must be. 


As up from the ground 
A modest, young flower 
First ventures to claim 
Th’ sunlight its dower, 
Tis quickly espied 
With rollicksome glee, 
And blossom and bird 
Each other’s must be. 


Oh ! rover, so gay, 

In yonder fair dell, 
A lover, more plain, 

Is bound by the spell ; 
And lover am I— 

Thou plainly may’st see— 
Of Flora’s fair offspring 

As well as the bee. 


We'll quarrel not o’er 

These beauties of earth, 
This brightness of bloom, 

Where pleasure has birth ; 
The heavens mete out 

These treasures so free, 
There’s bounty enough 

For bird, bee and me. 


—Vick’s Monthly. H. A. M. A. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
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EMPTY COMBS. 


How to Store and Protect them 
During the Winter. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. J. DAVIS, IST. 


One feature of advanced bee-culture 
is the proper care of all good worker- 
combs in the brood-frames, and all 
white combs in the sections. If it be 
a fact that 20 pounds of honey are 
consumed by the bees in the produc- 
tion of one pound of wax, it follows 
that one pound of new comb should 
have the value of 20 pounds of honey ; 
and every pound of such comb is so 
much capital invested in the business ; 
and every square inch of good comb 
should be taken care of. 

I am aware that some store reserve 
combs in empty hives,“ some hang 
them in the cellar, and some store 
them in paper sacks ; but all of these 
methods have their objection of im- 
proper ventilation, inconvenience, and 
ecupy too much room, especially 





when one has from eight hundred to 
twelve hundred to store away for the 
winter. 

I will briefly deseribe my method of 
keeping them through the winter, and 
if need be, through the summer, too, 
secure from the attack of the wax- 
moth. I have boxes made of three- 
eighths pine boards, two feet long, in- 
side measure, and the proper width 
for the length of the brood-frames. 
The bottom box, for a pile, has a_bot- 
tom nailed on, and made deep enough 
so that the bottom of the frame will be 
about an inch from the bottom of ‘the 
box. 

In one of the sides, a hole, about 6x8 
inches, is sawed out and covered with 
fine wire-cloth on the inside. This is 
for ventilation. 

Other boxes of the same size are 
made without top or bottom, and piled 
upon the first as high as the storage 
room will admit, or the convenience 
of the apiarist may suggest. The top 
box should have a ventilator like the 
bottom one, and the pile covered with 
a suitable board. Combs thus venti- 
lated will keep clean and sweet, if 
stored in a suitable room, provided 
they have been cleaned up by the bees, 
after the honey has been extracted. 

Each two-foot box will hold 16 
combs. In making such boxes, the 
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sides are dropped five-eighths of an 
inch below the ends, to form the rab- 
bets for the end of the top-bar, and a 
three-eighths inch strip one and one- 
fourth inches wide, nailed on each 
side, even with the ends, to make all 
tight; also a strip gne-half an inch 
wide, nailed on the sides, at the bot- 
tom, or lower edge of the box, to rest 
on the 1} inch strip of the box under 
it. An inch strip nailed across the 
ends, near the top, for handles, is very 
convenient. 

I assort my combs, placing those 
that have the most pollen ina separ- 
ate pile, for supplying those colonies 
that require pollenin the spring, be- 
fore the flowers yield any. 

The advantages of this 
storage are: 

The boxes are not expensive, are light 
to handle, will last a life time, are 
mouse-proof, and with pure Italian 
bees to keep the combs clean, are moth 
proof, besides storing the largest 
number of combs in a given space by 
piling them up. 

This season there will doubtless be 
a large number of unfinished sections. 
These should be passed through the 
extractor, and the bees should be 
allowed to clean them of every particle 
of honey; the propolis should be 
scraped off, and then packed in sec- 
tion-cases for future use, secure from 
mice and spiders. 


style of 









WASHINGTON. 


Bee-Culture in this New State 
of the Northwest. 


Writtcn for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. THEILMANN. 


This is my third trip to this great 
resort in Washington, situated 16 miles 
west of Spokane Falls. This lake has 
great curative qualities for many dis- 
eases. Some come here sick and go 
away in a shorttime greatly improved, 
and others in perfect health. 

The country has greatly improved 
since my first trip, eight years ago. 
Spokane Falls was then a small town ; 
now it is a large city with hundreds of 
buildings in course of construction, 
many of which are to be first-class 
business houses, which will compare 
favorably with Eastern cities, and even 
out-do some of them. The Opera House 
cost $350,000. 

The falls of the Spokane River has 
immense waterpower, and will be the 
center of Eastern Washington ; there 
is a big show of minerals and agricul- 
tural products on exhibition here this 


}inonth, which is very good for a new 
| 
| country. 


Only one lot of honey is on exhibi- 
tion, and that is shown by Rev. G. D. 
Kimke, of Sprague, Lincoln county. 
The honey is. of fine quality; and 
nearly white. I have taken interest; 
as a bee-keeper, to visit Mr. Kimke at 
his range, about 18 miles southwest of 
this lake. I found him at his comfort- 
able home on what is called Rock 
Creek, but could not find water in it, 
(as many of the creeks in this Big-Bend 
country of the Columbia, disappear for 
some distance, and come to the surface 
again). 

Mr. K. was much surprised and 
happy to meet an Eastern bee-man. 
He has a nice little apiary, and the 
only one in this county. Last year he 
had to feed his bees during the whole 
season, on account of the great drouth. 
This season he secured about 10 
pounds of surplus honey to the colony, 
besides their winter stores of about 10 
pounds each, which he says will be 
enough, as their winters are shorter 
than in Minnesota, 

Mr. Kimke is working his bees on 
scientific principles, and does not 
think that over 50 colonies could be 
profitably kept in one place, and even 
then honey-producing plants should be 
cultivated, of which he has already a 
number of varieties, such as sweet 
clover, spider-plant, Rocky Mountain 
bee-plant, etc. He has on his own 
land native Rocky Mountain 
bee-plants, the only difference being 
in the color of the bloom: it is a pur- 


some 





Youngsville, Pa. 


ple; he had also some blossoms of 
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plants with yellow flowers, which he 
found in the Yekima country, on the 
eastern slope of the Caskade Moun- 
tains. All the kinds of this Rocky 
Mountain bee-plant resemble each 
other, except the color of the bloom. 


The bees that my son kept here in 
1883 and 1884, averaged about 25 
pounds of surplus, and increased from 
2 to 3 colonies in the two seasons. On 
the whole, it is doubtful whether bee- 
culture could be made much of a suc- 
cess in this Big-Bend country, except 
in some favorable spots, as the whole 
country is too dry, and has not enough 
natural honey-producing trees and 
plants. It is somewhat better for fruit- 
growing than Minnesota, but it isa 
farming country. It is too uneven and 
spotted ; that is, rock, intermingled 
with good land. My advice to every 
one who has a good home and com- 
fortable” living, to stay and be con- 
tented, and not listen to boomer’s 
stories. 

Medical Lake, Wash., Oct. 18, 1890. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


The Queen-Restrictor, and its 
System of Management. 














; Written for the American Bee Journal 
“t BY C. W. DAYTON. 


* This new apicultural fixture began 
its existence in my apiary seven years 
ago next March. At that time I was 
looking for a practical device that 
would confine the queen without cer- 
tain portion of the hive, to avoid the 
presence of brood in the surplus, and 
the propagation of broed and bees to 
support, when there was no expect- 
ancy of there being any honey to 


gather, 


After some meditation upon the sub- 


ject, the idea suggested itself to me, 
instead of guarding apartments of the 
hive from the queen, as is usually done, 


why not restrain the queen from the 


apartments ? 


With this idea as an incentive, I 


devised a fixture for this purpose. 
After six years of study and experi- 
ment upon the original fixture, during 
which time it has often been added to 
and improved, I give this description, 
for the inspection of bee-keepers, of 
an entirely new and original fixture to 
be used in the apiary, and an entirely 
new and original system of manage- 
ment for the production of honey. I 
say new and original, because the 
method originated with me, and has 
never before, so far as I can find out, 
been published or practiced by any 
person in the world. 


I am convinced, from extended ap- 
plication and tests, that with its help 
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more honey can be secured in better 
shape, and with less labor, than can be 
obtained by any other known method. 

My idea, in the original conception, 
was based upon the contraction of the 
brood-nest without material change in 
the usual hive-space. 

That the queen may be likened to a 
pivot which may admit of adjustment, 
so as to turn the laws of the hive to 
the apiarist’s immediate advantage. 

That honey should be stored as near 
to the brood as is possible, and the 
interference of the queen prevented by 
establishing a defined limit to her 
operations. 

That the reversible hive is an idea 
that is too broad ; and the reversible 
frame an idea that is too narrow, for 
practical, or practicable, application 
or use. 

My experiments along this line have 
been in an untraversed field; and in 
bringing out the ‘‘queen restrictor,” 
is provided a gateway through which 
others may enter for further explora- 
tion and discovery. 









The failure of queen-cells is accom- 
plished by reversion, at a season prior 
to the formation by the bees, of their 
fixed notions of swarming. This 
device may be reversed as simply and 
as quickly as to reverse a single rever- 
sible frame, and the time required js 
about one hour for forty hives. 

By reversing often, the bees get 
queen-cells only started, and they are 
then destroyed before they have set- 
tled down to the idea that they must 
swarm. It is of far greater advantage 
to check the idea of swarming than to 
prevent the issuance of the swarm, as 
bees that prepare to swarm seldom 
work, but loiter around the hive while 
honey in the flowers is going to waste. 

By reversion, the combs are caused 
to be extended to the bottom bars of 
the frames, making it possible to get 
as much brood in four or five combs as 
is usually contained in seven or eight. 

There is quite a difference in opinion 
as to how much to contract the brood- 
nest during the harvest, but one thing 
is certain that it is very unprofitable 
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The accompanying engraving shows 
my plan for fastening brood-frames 
together, and the arrangement of strips 
of perforated zine at the bee-spaces, 
and on the outside frames, altogether, 
to form an apartment in which the 
queen may be confined upon a desired 
number of brood-combs. The side- 
sheet of zinc has been cut away to 
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show the operation and form of the 
clasps that hold the strips of zine 
upon the frames. These clasps are 
constructed of No. 14 wire, now, instead 
of flat pieces of metal. 

By this arrangement the queen may 
be confined upon any desired number 
of brood-combs, by lengthening or 
shortening the clamping-rod and re- 
versing wires, as may be necessary. 

By confining the queen upon four or 
five combs she will keep them filled 
solidly with brood, while the combs 
that may be situated just outside of the 
zines will be filled as thoroughly with 
honey. 
















to have as unreasonable an amount of 
brood as there often is during the lat- 
ter part of the honey harvest; nor do 
I want brood scattered through a whole 
hive-full of combs. The aim is to have 
few brood-combs, and those combs full 
of brood, and the combs for honey ful! 
ofhoney. The plan of caging the 
queen consists in attaching the two 
sheets to the outside frames. 

The narrow strips remain upon the 
frames from Spring, or through the 
winter, like a permanent attachment, 
though they may be removed at any 
time a necessity occurs. Simply fasten 
the side sheets in their allotted posi- 
tions, and the queen is almost certain 
to be on one of the combs which are 
fastened together. ldo not hunt for 
the queen, nor clip the wings of the 
queen. The next time the hive is 
opened the few combs that remain 
outside of the Restrictor will show 
where the queen is, by the presence or 
absence of fresh laid eggs. 




















Formerly, I practiced spreading the 
brood, frame by frame, horizontally. 
Now, itis performed by reversing the 
Restrictor, and is performed without 
tearing the brood-nests apart, to dis- 
courage the bees or chill the brood ; 
but by their reversion, which is as 
simply and quickly done as to lift an 
ordinary reversible frame from the hive 
—turn it over and place in hive again. 

The inversion places the empty cells 
at the bottom of the combs, at the top 
in the most inviting position to be 
filled with eggs. As the honey, that, 
before inversion, was above the brood 
is now below, it will be moved above 
again, leaving more empty cells to be 
brought above to be filled with eggs. 

The frame top and bottom bars are 
alike, without projecting arms, and, 
when they are not in use in the 
Restrictor, are provided with single 
frame-reversing wires to hang upon 
the rabbets, the same as other frames. 

Up to swarming, or to the opening 
of the honey harvest, the queen is 
allowed the whole hive, including the 
Restrictor, and by the time she fills 
eight frames with brood, and attempts 
to go outside the regular brood-combs 
to lay eggs in drone-cells, it is time to 
adjust the zines for her restriction. 

It should be observed that, with the 
use of this contrivance, the regular 
brood-combs only are different from the 
frames now in general use; and, by 
arranging these, the most contractable, 
reversible and exelusive system of 
management possible may be practiced. 

Perforated honey-boards are dis- 
pensed with, and the sections or ex- 
tracting-combs are filled in on both 
sides of the Restrietor, or alternated 
with the extra brood-combs, and if the 
combs contain drone-cells. it is all the 
same, for the queen does not get the 
chance to lay eggs in them. 

The invention of the Restrictor was 
an easy matter, but it has taken me 
year after year of study and experi- 
ment to discover the uses to which it 
might be put. 

Clinton, Wis., Oct. 15, 1890. 





BEES ON TRIAL. 


The Farcical Outcome of the 
Experiment. 





Translated for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. STEPHEN ROESE. 

It seems war is not waged in this 
country alone against bees and bee- 
keepers, but in the old fatherland also. 

In Alsace-Lorrain, the one-fifth ter- 








ritory taken from France by Germany, 
at the close of the Franco-Prussian 
war, in 1870,and annexed to Germany, 
quite recently a rich castle-owner, | 
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with eight prominent nurserymen, 
filed a bitter complaint against bees 
and bee-keepers before the Legislature 
of Alsace-Lorrain, stating that bees, 
when honey-pasture gets short, throw 
themselves upon fruit and crops, caus- 
ing great destruction of the same. The 
petitioners pray for the Legislature to 
enact laws to restrict the increase of 
colonies in that Province, to a certain 
number. 

Representative Adam presented the 
petitions of the eight nurserymen, 
which were referred to a commission 
that reported that the petitioners were 
laboring under mistaken ideas, and 
were blaming bees for what wasps, 
sparrows, ants, and rains were doing. 
Bees having no teeth would suck only 
the juice of fruit and crops, after such 
had been pecked and eaten by wasps, 
ants and sparrows. 

A hot debate ensued on both sides. 
Representative Gunsert claimed that, 
according to the newly-enacted law on 
apiculture, in 1888, the number of 
colonies could not be limited in any 
apiary, and as it was a further proven 
fact that bees had proved -a_ blessing, 
instead of an injury, in regard to ferti- 
lizing fruit and flower blossoms. 

Representative Wehrang said, «I 
cannot see why the number of colo- 
nies of bees should be reduced in this 
Province, because some citizens claim 
that they do injury to fruit. Why is it 
that fruit-growers are practical apiar- 
ists at the same time, and keep their 
hives right under the shade of their 
fruit-trees ? Because fruit and crops 
have been injured by wasps, ants, 
sparrows, or rain, and bees have been 
seen only to suck them, in other coun- 
tries! The Governments, like Baden, 
protect and aid apiculture by 3,100 
marks annually, and shall we aid in 
putting it down ?” 

Under-Secretary Von Schrant spoke 
earnestly, saying: ‘‘It seems that the 
cause of apiculture has found more 
defenders in this hody than friends for 
the petitioners. We have called for a 
discussion on the subject, and the 
majority seems to be in favor of clear- 
ing the bees from the criminal accusa- 
tions, as fruit and crop destroyers. The 
law of 1888 restricted bees to a certain 
distance from highways and dwelling 
houses ; and the alleged crime of bees, 
that they suck the juice of the already- 
destroyed and spoiling fruit, the work 
of ants, wasps and sparrows, is not so 
great after all. Factories are turning 
our beautiful cities into smoke-nests.” 

After this speech Representative 
Ostermeier with@gew his motion, and 
the proposition of the commission was 
accepted, that the honey-bees should 
not be restricted $m their rights at 
present, as the earth has room for all. 

Maiden Rock, Wis., Oct. 26, 1890. 
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EXPERIENCES. 


Ups and Downs of Apiculture. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. L. MARSHALL. 





Almost everybody and everything, 
jin this mundane world of ours, have 
their ups and downs. The merchant, 
|the miller, the farmer—yes, and even 
| the bee-keeper—and no doubt the edi- 
|tor can call to mind some time in the 
past when he has been badly downed, 
and, may be, he has had some of the 
‘‘ups” in times past, so that he can 
think a@d hope, and hope and think, 
that still there may be some ‘+ ups” for 
him yet. 

Almost every one will remember the 
first colony. This first colony is, in 
my opinion, the bee-keeper’s tirst 
‘up.” Then the new ideas and in- 
ventions which werk their way into 
his swollen head are his first ‘‘downs.” 
If he is successful in getting his new 
inventions before the public, there is 
ninety-nine chances out of every hun- 
dred that the many who are foolish 
enough to invest in the so-called new 
invention get badly downed. 


Well, I keep bees, and you will not 





be surprised if I should tell you 
that I have had my ‘‘ups” and 
‘‘downs.” About six years ago I 


bought my first colony of bees, and 
many happy hours I spent that sum- 
mer lying in front of the hive and 
watching the loads of (supposed) 
honey which the busy little workers 
carried on their legs. In my dreams I 
could hear the humming of the same, 
and also the puffing of the engine in 
my new hive-factory, turning out hun- 
dreds of hives, and thousands of sec- 
tions each day. Great stacks of comb- 
honey stood before me, selling at 25 
cents per 14 ounces. 

[ also dreamed that my head was a 
foot-ball, being kicked around by the 
bad boys of the town. But my vision 
vanished with the darkness, (that is, 
all but the foot-ball part), and I found 
myself calling for one drop of water to 
sooth my swollen head. 

But times have changed. My one 
colony of inferior hybrids has changed 
to fifty colonies of beautiful Italians. 
My wonderful alternating, convertible, 
double-walled hive has changed to the 
simple dovetailed-hive, without honey- 
boards, using thick top-bars to prevent 
brace-combs. And Iam keeping bees 
on the Dr. Miller common-sense plan. 
These have been my «‘ ups.” 

And now, friends, let me tell you that 
the worst I have ever been ‘‘downed” 
since I commenced keeping bees was, 
when I destroyed three beautiful Ital- 
ian queens, in order totest the wonder- 
fully prolific Carniolans. I found that 
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in this locality these were not to 
be compared with the Italians in any 
way. And in the same apiary, and 
under the same conditions, they were 
badly ««downed” by the Italians. I 
also notice, upon reading Mrs. Harri- 
son’s article on page 728, that the 
whole State of Illinois has been 
‘‘downed,” and Iowa is allowed to, 
carry off the ‘‘ blue,” at the State Fair. 

The Nebraska bee-keepers do not 
allow any such thing to happen, and 
when Iowa comes to our State Fair 
with their fancy gilt pails, they simply 
say, ‘‘Itis of no use, as our products 
will not compare with this wonderful 
display. We will have to g@ to the 
Illinois State Fair in order to keep up 
our reputation as honey-producers.” 
Why, Mrs. Harrison, do you doubt that 
that grain was raised in Nebraska ? 
What surprises me is, that your people 
do not send here for more grain, fat 
hogs, horses and cattle—yes, and bees 
and honey, in order to make a State 
Fair worth seeing. And we also have 
a little woman out at Columbus, who 
keeps bees, and we think that by fol- 
lowing her example, some of you big 
Eastern bee-keepers might profit 
thereby. 

Crab Orchard, Nebr. 


BEE-ESCAPES. 


The History of their Invention 
and Practical Use. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. H. DIBBERN. 


On page 649 of the BEE JouRNAL for 
Sept. 27, Mr. S. A. Shuek has an arti- 
cle on this subject that is misleading, 
if not entirely unfair. As to the in- 
vention of the old vertical, cone. es- 
capes, I have never claimed anything, 
although I tried in various ways to 
improve them. Though Mr. Reese’s 
claim to it has been disputed, I think 
it justly belongs to him. But this and 
all other escapes for the -purpose of 
freeing surplus-supers of bees, were 
defective, and unsatisfactory up to the 
time I brought out my horizontal bee- 
escape, as described on page 798 of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1889. 

Up to this time, Noy. 15, 1889, no 
similar escape had ever been described 
in any of the bee-papers, or had ever 
been used by other bee-keepers, to 
my knowledge, and I therefore claim 
that [am the original and only inven- 
tor of the horizontal bee-escape. Mr. 
Reese has conceded this point, but 
claims to have improved it by placing 
it inside the board. 

When it is remembered that I de- 
scribed my first device to him, which 
was a horizontal escape, placed inside 





the space usually occupied by the 
board, and afterwards described my 
later design, it became an easy matter 
for him to unite the two, and claim it 
as an improvement. 

It is true that some of my first de- 
signs did not prove entirely satisfactory 
to me, although they worked as well 
as any other that were then making 
an appearance. I had secured pat- 
terns of all the escapes I could get, 
but somehow some of the inventors 
were very shy of me, and failed to 
send metheir models or descriptions. 
Those I did get were of no use to me, 
as they proved entirely unsatisfactory. 

After many experiments during 
warm weather, I hit on my present 
escape, and not as Mr. Shuck states, 
patterning after all others. Now, as 
a matter of fact, my escape is entirely 
different from all others. 

Mr. Shuck tries hard to make his 
readers believe that my new escape 
will not clear a super of bees in from 
two to three hours. He states that I 
must have a different race of bees 
from his, as his escape will not clear 
the cases, during the working season, 
in less than three or four times that 
long. Now, mine has continued to 
do this right through the season, and 
it has never failed to do the same for 
others, that I have heard of. Strange, 
is it not? 

Well, I should say that Mr. Shuck 


has very ‘‘contrary”” bees, or else his 
escape is of but little aceount. Mr. 
Shuck pretends to know all about my 
escape, and intimates that it is ‘‘no 
good,” and at the same time admits 
that when a friend offered him one of 
my old style escapes for trial, he was 


so prejudiced that he 
take it. 

Now, what is all this malice that con- 
stantly crops out in Mr. Shuck’s article 
about ? What have I done to make me 
the target for articles like his? I have 
freely given the bee-fraternity an in- 
vention, that in other occupations 
would have been worth thousands of 
dollars. I could have patented my 
first device, and it would have covered 
the entire ground. This I did not care 
to do, as I wanted bee-keepers to have 
the invention at once, and to have it 
free. AllthatI ever asked was, that 
I have the credit of having invented 
the Horizontal Bee-Escape. 


Why, then, should such men as Mr. 
Shuck, try to make out that somebody 
else invented it, or to belittle the in- 
vention? Mr. Shuck claims great 
things for a little escape that he says 
he can carry in his pocket, being only 
1}x2} inches. My experience is that 
such small escapes are a failure. But 
allowing it to be a success, is‘ it not 
a horizontal escape, and would it not 
come under my claims? Ordinarily 


would not 





one would think that-he need not lay 
awake nights to defend what he had 
given away, but such does not yet 
seem to be the case. 

Milan, Ills. 
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WINTERING. 


Methods of Wintering Bees In. 
Doors and Out. 


Read at the Southwestern Wis.Convention 
BY CHAS. E. ZILLMER. 


Wintering bees is one of the most 
important things in bee-keeping. In 
this locality I prefer in-door wintering. 
By in-door wintering, I mean to put 
the bees into a good cellar, where the 
thermometer will not go below 45 
degrees. 

In the first place the colony must be 
well supplied with young bees, that is 
bees that hatch out in October. When 
Ihave a strong colony to’ begin the 
winter with, and all are old bees, I am 
sure to lose them. I have wintered 
quite small nuclei with success, while 
the strong colonies of old bees, as a 
general thing, came out weak in the 
spring, and kept on dwindling. 

This shows very plainly that the old 
bees cannot endure the cold spring 
days that we are almost sure to have 
in March and April. Then what must 
we do to have young bees to go into 
winter quarters ? If we have a late 
Fall, and there is honey enough com- 
ing into keep up breeding, it is not 
necessary to feed them ; if it is other- 
wise, the bees should be. fed just 
enough to keep up breeding. No mat- 
ter how strong the colony is, if the 
bees are all old, the colony is not fit to 
go into winter quarters. 

It is not necessary to feed long be- 
fore the bees are put into the cellar; 
just enough to give them time to hatch 
out a goud supply of young workers, 
before they go into the cellar. 

I would not have much brood in the 
combs when I put them in the cellar ; 
for it is sure to disturb them, when in 
the cellar, with brood hatching. About 
the last of September is the right time 
to feed bees in this locality, if feeding 
is necessary. I have had success in 
wintering bees when they were young. 
We often wonder why one colony win- 
ters better than another. It is on ac- 
count of the age of bees, and hence we 
must have young and vigorous bees to 
go through the long and trying winter. 
and most of all in the Spring months. 
When the bees are old and feeble. 
they die before the brood hatches. If 
they were young bees they would stan 
it allright. I say this, for I have had 
experience with young and small colo- 
nies, and have had strong ones, on!) 
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the bees were old, and the small colo- 
nies would get ahead of the strong, 
but old ones, every time. 

The next point is, we must have 
good honey for winter stores. I pre- 
fer nice, sealed basswood honey for 
winter, although nice, ripe buckwheat 
will do. I have had success with feed- 
ing granulated sugar early enough, so 
that the bees could seal it before much 
cold weather came. But good bass- 
wood honey is my preference. We 
must have good honey. With a colony 
of young workers, about 30 pounds of 
nice, ripe honey, and a good, dry 
cellar, well ventilated, are desirable 
conditions in order to successful win- 
tering. Ican wintera colony of'bees 
just as easily as I can a cow or a 
horse. 

In this locality I prefer in-door win- 
tering. A good dry cellaris the best 
for such purpose, as it keeps the even- 
est temperature, while a building is 
more or less subject to changes. We 
always have a warm spell in February, 
and the bees in a house would be sure 
to be aroused, while those in a cellar 
would be perfectly dry. 


After this warm spell we generally 
have more winter, and this is death to 
the bees out-of-doors, or in a house— 
while those in a cellar would know 
nothing of such changes. In a locality 
where the winters are steady, I should 
prefer a bee-house, as I think it could 
be kept much drier than a cellar. But 
for this locality, I would take the 
cellar every time. 

In wintering bees out-of-doors, I 
have not had much experience ; but in 
the winter of 1888, I had 10 colonies 
left over that [did not have room for 
in the cellar, and so I left them out-of- 
doors. I set them cluse together, and 
put corn-straw around them. In the 
spring, when I opened them, 3 colonies 
were dead, and the rest were very 
weak and diseased. The 3 died of 
diarrhea. Then I began to take those 
in the cellar out. These were strong, 
not having had the least bit of diar- 
rhea. I had 35 colonies in the cellar, 
and only one was dead, and that died 
of old age. The rest came out strong, 
while those wintered out-doors were 
weak, and dwindled away to almost 
nothing. 

The same winter I had three Root 
chaff-hives. Two of the colonies in 
them died of diarrhea, and one came 
out very weak, and about worked up 
to a full colony by the Fall; while 
those wintered in the cellar, in Sim- 
plicity hives, gave me 2 swarms each, 
and about 125 pounds of extracted 
honey to the colony. 

One thing Ido not like about the 
chaff-hive is, that the bees keep in too 
long in the morning, while the vther 
colonies would be at work, from 1 to 


1} hours sooner than those in the 
chaff-hives. 

As far as heat is concerned, the 
chaff-hives do not let it in as quickly 
as do others. But when the heat does 
get in, it stays there; and the bees in 
them consumed from 20 to 25 pounds 
more of honey during the winter than 
those wintered in a cellar. In single- 
walled hives the cost is about half as 
much as it would be in a chaff-hive, 
and you will save enough honey on 50 
colonies, wintered in a cellar, in one 
year, to build a good cellar; while 
those wintered out-of-doors will con- 
sume from 15 to 20 pounds more than 
those in the cellar. 

Quite asum can be saved on 100 
colonies wintered inacellar. Besides, 
the bees come out in better condition. 
The winters in this locality are too 
cold for out-door wintering. We some- 
times have three weeks of steady, cold 
weather, so cold that bees would starve 
out-doors on account of not having life 
enough to eat; while those in the cel- 
lar would be nice and warm, with lots 
of life, and not eat very much, either. 

Those out-doors, on the contrary, 
would have to eat all they could hold, 
in order to keep up heat. This is al- 
most sure to give them the diarrhea. 
No out-door wintering for me, in this 
locality, and I believe all the bee-keep- 
ing friends will agree with me. 

Wauzeka, Wis. 


LORIDA. 


The Honey-Producing Flora of 
that State, etc. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. M. CRUTCHER. 
———- 

Since writing, on page 644, we have 
had a light honey-flow, and the bees 
have filled the hives nearly full of 
honey—enough to winter on, and they 
are still at work. They are gathering 
it from the saw-grass marsh of Lake 
Apopka, about a mile from our place. 
Ido not know from what plant they 
are gathering the honey; it is thin,and 
of amber color. 

I was glad to see, on page 695, Mr. 
Fisher defend orange-blossom honey ; 
it is certainly fine honey. Mr. Fisher 
said he would like to have me or some 
other bee-keeper give information on 
this subject to the readers of the Ber 
JOURNAL. My experience is limited, 
and so I cannot tell much. After the 
palmetto stops blooming, there is no 
other honey-flow to amount to much. 

Bees make a living from various 
wild flowers after palmetto. Partridge- 
peas are said to produce honey, but I 


have failed to see any gathered from 
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and the woods are yellow with it at 
that time. After partridge-peas are 
gone, bees get honey from almost any- 
thing, and the saw-grass I referred to 
above. As to the queen laying after 
palmetto has bloomed, she only lays 


enough eggs to keep the colony 
strong. 


The bees can get a good living here 
in the summer and Fall without much 
or any feeding, in the high pine-land. 
Itis much better I suppose in other 
parts of the State. 

My bees are hybrids, but they are 
very docile and easy to handle. I can 
put my band on the entrancé,and they 
do not offer to sting at all. 

Bee-keeping would not pay in this 
part of Florida, unless one had from 
100 to 200 colonies. Bee-keeping and 
orange growing would go well to- 
gether, as a business. My advice to 
any one that wants to come to Florida 
to live is, to first come and see if you 
like the country. A good many people 
have been badly deceived by ‘land 
sharks” here. 

Zellwood, Fla. 


COMB-HONEY. 


My Hive and Method of Man-— 
agement. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 





BY FRANK COVERDALE. 





The inquiry comes to me, ‘: Will not 
the bees carry pollen into the sect- 
ions?” If the sections are exposed to 
the brood-chamber, I dnswer, Yes. If 
a small opening, only, is allowed, I 
say, No. 

Now, that I may try and benefit the 
reader, as I keep no secrets to myself, 
because in so doing, [ but stand in my 
own light, I will say that my hives 
are Root’s 8-frame Langstroths, just 
one foot wide, cleated bottom-board, 
with one board for top, with cleated 
ends. The section-holders are of the 
same dimensions, outside measure, as 
the hives, 

The Root section-holders are used in 
the same, only that I nail on an addi- 
tional top of the same size as the 
bottom, making a strong and complete 
one-tier, wide frame. Six frames, 1j 
inches in width, are just right. 

A follower is used. I take a com- 
mon house-siding for the purpose, 
because itis just right to tighten this 
follower. I have used both screws 
and wedges, and I think a properly- 
made wedge is to be preferred. Of 
course, the bees will stick wax around 
this wedge, to some extent, though it 
has not yet given me much trouble. 
I think that a wedge in the center is 
sufficient. 





it yet. It blooms in July and August, 
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and top, it would allow rain to blow in at 
the square joint. (which sometimes 
does occur), then the wide frames 
will swell and be apt to make some- 
thing give. Therefore, I prefer a 
wooden wedge in the center of the 
follower ; this will hold tightly, and 
the wedge will slightly spring the 
follower at the center, and if rain 
should get in at either end, it will 
give and do no harm to the case. 

This wedge is sure to keep open a 
bee-space between the follower and 
case, which I consider of much im- 
portance.’ Behind the follower is 
formed a passage-way for the bees to 
pass from the hive where the queen is, 
to the story from which the swarm 
first issued. 

The oil-cloth spoken of on page 169, 
may now form a complete inner cover 
between the bees and the brood-comb 
above, thus allowing no travel over 
any part of the section-honey. but 
over a space formed for that purpose. 

The operator must exercise a liberal 
amount of judgment in regard to the 
putting on of section cases, When 
storitied, I generally put on the untin- 
ished sections that were on the old 
colony before swarming, and one 
empty case of sections beneath the 
former, and if I think best, still 
another. 

Now, then, the reader will have an 
idea of the hive I use. It is in every 
way interchangeable, but not reversi- 
ble. That I may have ful) control of 
the bees is the point that I most 
earnestly hope to accomplish, and trust 
that the reader «vill be benefitted from 
what I have written. 

I do not know that’ my plan is 
altogether new, but when I caught a 
glimpse of it, from such men as G. L. 
Tinker, Jas, Heddon and others I might 
mention, I was to some extent filled 
with enthusiasm, which still stays with 
me. By this plan the bees are exempt 
from the swarming fever, a thing so 
desirable in producing comb-honey. 

If one does not wish to use, or have, 
a peforated wood-zinc honey-board, 
and have it so arranged, it is not 
necessary. A strip of peforated zinc 
can be tacked on the full length of the 
case, one inch wide, along the under 
side of the same, and extend through 
under the follower-board, thus fasten- 
ing the queen below, 

This last idea has just suggested 
itself to my mind, but the query is, 
whether the queen may not try to 
work her way through the strip of 
zine, and thus loiter around the sec- 
tions? Or, will the bees have any 
influence, through the oil-cloth above 
the sections, to cause her to lay eggs 
there? I rather think not. Let us 
hear from others on this important 
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point. However, I do not consider 


the peforations any hindrance to the 
prosperity of the bees. 
Welton, Iowa. 


> 


INTERNATIONAL. 


Report of the Business, Speeches 
and Discussions. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


HONEY PLANTS. 

A member—Will it pay to plant for 
honey ? 

Dr. Miller—Some weeds are fit for 
nothing but boney-producing, and we 
can direct bee-keepers to the places 
where they grow abundantly, but it 
certainly does not pay to grow these 
plants for honey alone. 

Question ; ‘‘ Is the Chapman honey- 
plant really worth cultivation ?” 

A. I. Root—The Chapman honey- 
plant gives lots of honey, but I do not 
believe it will pay to plant it. Better 
go where honey-plants grow naturally. 

Dr. Miller—I do not believe the 
Chapman honef-plant produces as 
much honey as it has credit for. 

A. N. Draper—I have seen a Rocky- 
Mountain bee-plant with 35 bees on it 
at one time, and have noticed that the 
bees filled up their hives very rapidly 
on it, where a great deal was grown. 

L. C. Axtell—Bees work hard on the 
Chapman honey-plant, and get a great 
deal of honey from it, but Ido not 
believe it will pay to grow it; even 
buckwheat does not pay as a honey- 
plant, as it is not regular in its yield. 
Even white clover often fails, as a 
honey-plant, when the ground is cov- 
ered with its bloom. I have seen times 
when there was considerable honey, 
when the blossoms were not as abun- 
dant as usual. It depends altogether 
on atmospheric circumstances. 

Dr. Miller said that there were sev- 
eral kinds of Spanish-needles, and 
asked which furnished the most honey. 

J. M. Hambaugh said that it was the 
kind that produced the wide burr, that 
gave the honey. 

A. N. Draper said that the Spanish- 


needles from which his bees harvested | 








honey, had no burrs at all. 

Daniel E. Robbins, of Payson, Ills., 
said that he believed that there was 
not any difference between the Spanish- 
needles, except that which was caused 
by the different circumstances of their 
growth. Where the plants grew very 
thick, they had no burrs; while, in 
other places, burrs were very large. 

H. Kellogg, of Alexandria, Mo., said 
that the Spanish-needles that produced 
honey had petals, exactly in the shape 
of those of the sunflower. 





J. M. Hambaugh said that his bees 
gathered very large crops of honey from 
the Spanish-needles. One colony had 
harvested 73 pounds from it, in 5 days. 

W. F. Clarke asked A. I. Root 
whether there were any Spanish-need-. 
les ia Ohio ? 

A. I. Root—Yes, in swampy places. 

Mrs. Hollingsworth — Heart’s-ease 
generally gives a great deal of honey, 
but this year there was very little from 
it. Why? 

J. D. Adams—For the same reason 
that other flowers failed in their yield. 
The weather was against it. I have 
not seen any flowers but what will 
produce honey, under very favorable 
circumstances, while none will yield 
any, in bad seasons. 


SUGAR SYRUP FOR WINTER FOOD. 


A. O. Calhoun, of Victor, Mo., said : 
‘«We are engaged in the production 
of honey. May we not infer from 
what has been said, that it would pay 
to take off the honey and feed back 
sugar syrup ? 

A. I, Root—I would not advise any 
man to take off honey, so as to feed 
sugar syrup. Besides the trouble of 
extracting the honey and feeding, there 
is a loss in the seeretion of wax, which 
is sure to follow, and there would 
have to be a big difference between 
the price of honey and that of sugar. 
Do not take off the honey to feed 
sugar. Let it alone. 


INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 


A member asked: Can an apiary 
be Italianized by daubing a young 
queen with honey, and then dropping 
her into a colony just after a swarm 
has issued ? 

After some discussion it was said 
that a virgin queen was intended by 
the one who asked the question. 

Eugene Secor thought that it would 
work, but he was not sure that the 
young queen would destroy the queen- 
cells, and, in such a case, the bees 
might swarm again with this young 
queen. 

Dr. Miller thought it would work, 
but in many cases he thought bees 
acted like the mule of which Josh 
Billings said: «If you want it to stay 
in the field, put it in your neighbors’ 
tield, and let it jump in.” 

President Taylor said that there was 
no necessity of daubing her with honey. 
and that if she was introduced at once. 
after swarming, before the colony re- 
cuperated its numbers by hatching 
bees, the bees would tear down its 
queen-cells. 


CLOSE SPACING FOR BROOD-FRAMES. 


A. N. Draper said: “This season I placed 
9 frames in the brood-chamber, and only § 
fratnes in each of the two upper stories. 
All the hives were of the same pattern, |? 
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inches wide, inside. Other years I placed 
only 8 frames in the brood-chamber. In the 
fall after extracting, I frequently found the 
brood-nest in the middle, and sometimes in 
the upper story ; 9 frames in the lower story 
have a tendency to hold the cluster there. 
I shall try placing 8 frames in the lower 
and upper stories, and 9 frames in the 
middle, next summer, and see if the bees do 
not prefer close spacing for brood-nest.”’ 


CARBOLIC ACID. 


L.. C. Axtell used carbolic acid to 
stop bees from robbing weak colonies. 
Sometimes, when working with bees, 
when no honey is coming in, it will 
start robbing quite lively. If we take 
a bunch of grass and wet it, then take 
the cork out of the bottle of acid 
and turn it up atime or two against 
the grass, then mix the grass, through 
and through, to even it up, then place 
it around the entrance of the hive—the 
robbers will disappear. Rub the combs, 
and around the top, with the grass. 

A. N. Draper used carbolic acid to 
keep the bees from a watering well, 
and also on robber cloths while ex- 
tracting, and had no trouble. 

Dr. Miller asked if there was any 
unpleasant odor left. 

Mr.Draper said: Yes, fora day or two. 

STATISTICS. 

The reports being very incomplete, 
it was decided not to insert them in 
detail. Fifty of the bee-keepers 
present, reported their colonies and 
crop as follows : 





No. of Colonies, Fall of 1899 .................... 4,8°3 
No. of Colonies, Spring of 1890.................. 4,765 
No. of Colonies, Fall of 1890 ‘is 

No. of Swarms, 1890................ 

No. Pounds of Extracted Honey.. . 46, 
No. Pounds of Comb Honey 33,850 
No. Pounds of Beeswax. ........................ 535 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS. 


Northern Ills. Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
Illinois Union Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
Iowa State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
S. W. Wis. Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
Wis. State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


DELEGATES. 


Baldwin, Independence, Mo. 

W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Iowa. 
W. F. Clarke, Guelph, Ont. 

W.8. Dorn Blasor, Higginsville, Mo. 
E. B. Gladish, Higginsville, Mo. 

R. B. Leahy, Higginsville, Mo. 

R. McKnight, Owen Sound, Ont. 
Dan Shank, Clayton, Ills. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS. 


John D. Adams, Nira, Iowa. 

A. E. Ault, North Liberty, Iowa. 
L. C. Axtell, Roseville, Ills. 

L. W. Baldwin, Independence, Mo. 
J. W. Barlow, Belfast, Iowa. 

E. J. Baxter, Nauvoo, Ills. 

L. B. Bell, Brecksville, Ohio. 

W. E. Bell, Donnellson, Iowa. 
Geo. Bisboff, Burlington, Iowa. 
J. Blanchard, Brimfield, Ills. 
Levi Booth, Denver, Colo. 

A. O. Calhoun, Victor, Mo. 

M. M. Callen, Moravia, Iowa. 
Chas. Dadant, Hamilton, Ills. 
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C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Ills. 
A. N. Draper, Up Alton, Tis. 
Joseph Dunbar, Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
P. H. Elwood, Starkville, N. Y. 

W. J. Finch, Chesterfield, Ills. 

B. W. Flanagan, Rutledge, Mo. 

E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ills. 
Wm. Fulton, Keokuk, Iowa. 

J. M. Hambaugh, Spring, lils. 

C. E. Hargrave, Lacey, Iowa. 

John Harlan, Hillsboro, Iowa. 

F. M. Hart, Traver, Calif. 

8. P. Heacock, Chillicothe, Iowa. 
Ww. Hill, Prophetstown. Ills. 

Mrs. Z. Hollingsworth, Montrose, Iowa. 
R. F. Holtermann, Romney, Ont. 
H. Kellogg, Alexandria, Mo. 

G. H. Knickerbocker, Pine Plains, N. Y. 
J. B. Lindle, Muscatine, lowa. 
Wm. — Burlington, Iowa. 

Dr. A. B. Mason, Auburndale, O. 

D. W. McDaniel, Hamilton, Ills. 
Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ills. 
Rev. E. Milleson, Denver, Colo. 
Chas. F. Muth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
John Nau, Middletown. Iowa. 

John Nebel. High Hill, Mo. 
Howard Ogle, Paloma, IIIs. 

A. Osborn, Mystic, lowa. 

Dr. Jesse Oren, Mount Auburn, Iowa. 
E. C. Porter, Lewistown, Ills. 

J. T. Powell, Rutledge, Mo. 

W. Riley, Breeds, Ills. 

Daniel E. Robbins, Payson, Ills. 

W. J. Roberts, Keokuk, Iowa. 

A. IL. Root, Medina, O. 

Ernest R. Root, Medina, O. 

F. W. Schafer, Eddyville, Iowa. 
Eugene Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 
8. A. Shuck, Live 1, Ihe. 

W. H. Smith, Burlington, Iowa. 

8. Glen Spencer, Payson, Ills. 

J. P. Snyder, Breeds, Ills. 

Henry Stewart, Prophetstown, Ills. 
J. C. Stewart, Hopkins, Mo. 

B. Taylor, Forestville, Minn. 

R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. 

J. A. Thornton. Lima, Ills. 

C. B. Turner, Keokuk, Iowa. 

J. VanDeusen, Sprout Brook, N. Y. 
August Wadartz, Burlington, lowa. 
B. Wells, Fostoria, Ohio. 

H. Weyand, Keokuk, Iowa. 

J.8. Willard, Bedford, Iowa. 

Geo. B. Worthen. Warsaw, Ills. 
Jesse Worthen, Warsaw, Ills. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont. 
Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. 


LADIES. 


Mrs. L. C. Axtell, Roseville, Ills. 
Mrs. E. Baxter, Nauvoo, Ills. 

Mrs. M. P. Bell, Donnellson, Iowa. 
Mrs. Fannie Berthe, Winona, Minn. 
Mrs. Levi Booth, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. L, Harrison, . 20ria, Ils. 

Mrs. Z. Hollingswe Ah, Montrose, Iowa. 
Mrs. C. 8. Jackson, Sigourney, Iowa 
Mrs. E. J. McGavie, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Mrs. L. J. Milleson, Denver, Colo. 
Miss Cora Powell, Rutledge, Mo. 
Mrs. Jobn Springer, Fostoria, Ohio. 
Mrs. Geo. B. Worthen, Warsaw, Ills. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


*F, W. Vogel, Lekmanshofel. Prussia. 

Rev. George Kleine, Luethorst. Prussia. 
*Andreas Schmidt, Eichstadt, Bavaria. 

Rev. John Dzierzon, Karlsmarkt, Silesia. 
*Raron A. Von Berlepsch, Munich, Bavaria. 
Buroness L. Von Berlepsch, Munich, Bavaria. 
*Prof. C. T. E. Von Siebold, Munich, Bavaria 
*Major F. Von Hruschka, Dolo, Italy. 

Dr. A. Dubini. Milan, Italy. 

Visconti De Saliceto. Milan, Italy. 

Rev. L. L. Langstroth, Dayton, 0. 

*Samuel Wagner, Washington, D. C. 

*M. Quinby, St. Johnsville, N. Y 

L. Gerster, Berne, Switzerland. 

*T. W. Woodbury, Mount Radford, England. 
Mrs. F. A. Dunham, De Pere, Wis. 

T. F. Bingham, Abronia, Mich. 


E. Bertrand, Nyon, Switzerland. 
Frank R. Cheshire, London, England. 
Rev. Wm, F. Clarke, Guelph, Ont. 
Prof. C. V. Riley, Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Edwin E. Willets, Lansing, Mich. 
Prof. Wm. Saunders, Ottawa, Ont. 


*Deceased, 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXHIBITS. 


In a small ante-room, communicating 
with the Convention Hall, were the exhibits. 
of hives and appurtenances, bees, queens, 
and honey. By the time your committee 
came to examine, the articles had been 
considerably shifted, and in some cases the 
names had been left off entirely, hence we 
are not able to give credit to all sources. 
We submit the following report : 


B. Taylor. of Forestville,Minn., exhibited 
a divisible brood-chamber hive, which he 
has had in use for over twenty years. The 
frames are fixed, and bang on nail-points. 
The hive possesses several good features. 

James Wallace, of Clayton, lLils., exhibited 
a queen-cage, and an observation-hive of 
nice Italian bees. 

Charles Dadant & Son, of Hamilton, 
Ills., exhibited samples of their superb 
foundation, copies of their ‘‘ Revised Lang- 
stroth,” beautifal samples of yellow, bees- 
wax, and small packages of their extracted 
honey. 

Bingham & Hetherington, of Abronia, 
Mich., samples of their standard goods, 
a Bingham smoker, and a Bingham & 
Hetherington honey-knife. 

S. A. Shuck, of Liverpool, Ills., some 
very attractive cases of comb honey. 

James Forncrook, of Watertown, Wis., 
samples of nice sections, both open and 
closed top. 

J. Van Deusen & Son, of Sprout Brook, 
N. Y., fine samples of flat-bottomed comb- 
foundation. 

Jacob T. Timpe, of Grand Ledge, Mich., 
some beautiful specimens of his five-banded 
Italian bees. They were admired by all 
the committee. 

E. C. Porter, of Lewiston, Dls., a bee- 
escape; probably as perfect a working 
device as anything yetdesigned for the 
purpose. 

J. W. Bittenbender, of Knoxville, Iowa, 
a foundation fastener, a novel honey-board 
bee-feeder, and samples of red-clover 
honey. 

John D. Adams, of Nira, Iowa, samples 
of extracted honey,both liquid and candied, 
and from white and red clover. 

Joseph Hambaugh, of Spring, Ills., a 
hive-ventilator and an entrance-screen ; 
also some fine samples of Spanish-needle, 
linden and clover honey. 

A. N. Draper, of Upper Alton, Ills., sam- 
ples of his square honey-jars, both empty 
and filled with heart’s-ease and Spanish- 
needle honey. 

L. W. Baldwin, of Independence, Mo., a 
sample-case of nice comb-honey. 

The following articles were exhibited by 
unknown parties: T tins and perforated 
zine ; also a hive made entirely of plaster- 
of-Paris. Respectfully submitted, 

Dr. Jesse Oren, 8. A. Shuck, E. R. Root, 
Committee. 
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Both of the daily papers of Keokuk gave 
good reports of each session of the Interna- 
tional Convention, and the following items 
will show their estimate of those who were 
in attendance : 

Increased interest, and a larger attend- 
ance characterized the second day of the 


2ist Annual Convention of the Interna 
tiional American Bee-Association One- 





half of the Grand Army Hall was crowded 
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with the delegates, who are an intelligent- 
looking body of men, and whose utterances 
and proceedings were marked by the utmost 
good humor, and courteous consideration 
of the views and opinions of each other.— 
Gate City, Oct. 81, 1890. 


The meetings of the International Ameri- 
can Bee-Association, now being held in 
Grand Army Hall, are very interesting to 
those who attend, whether bee-keepers or 
not ; and a better-natured, more intelligent 
lot of people have seldom met in Keokuk. 

Samples of honey of every kind are on 
exhibition — liquid honey, granulated 
honey,honey in the comb,red clover honey, 
white clover honey, linden honey from 
several States, and mesquite honey from 
Maricopa county, Arizona. 

Specimens of beeswax, hives, frames, 
smokers, bee-feeders, and every kind and 
shape of apicultural tools and implements 
are there, and are for the inspection of 
everybody who cares to see them.—Consti- 
tution-Democrat, Oct. 30, 1890. 


a. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
Dec. 10.—Huron, Tuscola and Sanilac Counties, at 
Bat Axe, Mich. John G. Kundinger, Sec. 
Dec. 16, 17.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, Ils. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ils. 
Dec. 18, 19.—Carolina. at Pineville, N. C. 
N. P. Lyles, 8e¢., Derita, N.C. 
Jan. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D, Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
May 7.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


aN. 


{~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epriror. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T, G. Newman, Chicago. 
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Honey Crop in Australia. 


I began last season with 110 colonies, 
which increased to 200, and I obtained 
16,000 pounds of extracted-honey. This 
yield would have been much larger, and 
the increase greater, had I not sold a large 
number of queens and colonies during the 
season. My best colony produced 480 
pounds of honey. Some winters here are 
so mild that the bees gather honey all 
through it. It is very rarely that the 
queens cease to lay. H. L. Jongs. 

Goodna, Queensland, Australia. 





Poultry and Bees. 


I had 50 colonies of bees in the Spring, 
which have increased to 90, and obtained 
25 pounds of honey per colony, netting me 
$337.50. Lintend trying to raise poultry 
next year, in addition to my bees. 

T. J. Perry. 
illiamsburg, Iowa, Nov. 12, 1890. 
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Long Hives. 


This week Iam preparing my last lot of 
bees for winter. As the weather is warm, 
all my bees are flying. On account of my 
going bee-hunting, and buying up box- 
hives, I have ogee behind. I arranged a 
frame for wild bees, small nuclei, box- 
hives, transferring, etc. 

This frame was first used by me in Ger- 
many, in 1886, and will hold 4 sections, 
4\4x44 inches. As all know, the German 
frames are a trifle smaller. My frame is 
half-size of the Simplicity, with metal 
corner spacers. I am using both the Sim- 
plicity and ~~ own ; for the pur men- 
tioned, there is nothing better. I can take 
smaller pieces of comb. 

These one-half frames can be used cross- 
ways, if desired, by two division-boards. 
You can use them without extra expense 
for hives for nuclei,or small swarms, which 
all bee-men will have. I take four or five 
little frames cross-ways, then when the 
colony gets too strong, I take out all the 
small ones, and put in large ones, keeping 
the small ones for nuclei, ete. The metal- 
corner spaces I spoke of, are used when 
moving bees only, and are like the Hoff- 
man. 

Most of my bees are in hives about 11 
feet long. put 8 colonies in these hives. 
They are made the same as Falconer’s 
chaff-hives, only longer. I winter all of my 
bees on the summer stands. I would not 
like cellar-wintering. Ican keep my bees 
just as warm out-of-doors, with less work 
and expense. My 40 colonies in Germany 
are packed with heather and leaves, and 
always winter well. Jonn H. BLANKEN. 

Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 10, 1890. 





What the Frost Did in March. 


There was very little honey gathered in 
this part of the country this season. 
obtained 300 pounds of comb-honey, and 
40 gallons of extracted-honey from 120 
colonies, and it was dark and unsalable at 
that. The frost in March killed all the 
honey-yielding flowers. White clover was 
cut down by it. The black locusts killed 
the poplar, also all fruit blooms. One 
could not gather enough peaches, plums or 
apples to make a dumpling of, within ten 
miles of this place. E. IsRAkE.. 

Oak Lawn, Miss., Nov. 9, 1890. 





Cotton Honey. 


Bees were doing well here until the ‘‘cold 
snap” in the last of February, which 
chilled the brood and set them back. But 
March, and the first part of April, were 
favorable, and they again built up and 
prepared toswarm. Then we had along 
cold, wet spell that reduced them to the 
verge of starvation, and a number of colo- 
nies died. There were no swarms, and 
little prospect for honey. But during the 
summer the cotton yielded honey better 
than usual,and I obtained from the remain- 
ing colonies (about 20) 100 gallons of the 
finest honey. It is almost as clear as 
water, very thick, and of excellent flavor. 
“ Cotton”’ usually yields very little honey ; 
but this year it was the honey-plant that 
saved us. So you seeI was not so badly 
“left,” after all. J. M. McDanret. 

Peoria, Texas, Oct. 25, 1890. 


— ——__—____—_—_ 


Foul Brood—A Correction. 


Kindly allow me to correct some typo- 
graphical errors in my essay to the “ Inter- 
national,” which commences on page 762. 

In the third paragraph of last column, 
page 762,insert the word though after 
‘This communication did not appear.”’ 





In the third line from that, eliminate the 
word “the” Bra may ** foul-brood ;”” and 
in the third line from that again eliminate 
‘“‘and”’ preceding the word “ doubtless.” 

In the next column, next page, thirteenth 
line from top, read egoistic instead of 
“ egotistic.”’ 

In the tenth line from the bottom of the 
same column, read “with the frames” 
instead of “‘ from the frames.” The others 
are immaterial. ALLEN PRINGLE. 

Selby, Ont. 





Box-Hives and Moths. 


I commenced with 4 colonies of bees in 
box-hives, Spring count, and I now have 
10 colonies—6 in Simplicity hives, and 4 in 
box-hives. Those in the box-hives have 
moth-wormsin them. Is there anything 
that I can do to kill the moth-worms and 
not harm the bees? I haveonly 10 pounds 
of honey this year. I do not think that my 
neighbors have done much, if any, better. 

Davip T. Frost. 


Pearsall’s, N. Y., Nov. 3, 1890. 

[You should Italianize the bees and dis- 
card the box-hives ; then you would have 
no trouble with moths. With box-hives 
and black bees you are almost powerless 
to prevent their ravages. With frame 
hives, even the black bees might be helped 
by lifting the frames, cleaning out the 
hives, and killing the worms.—Eb. ] 





Hoftman Frames. 


I did not go to the Keokuk Convention, 
and I am all worked up over it. I got ready 
to go, and then could not, for my work 
would not let me. I could have cried over 
it if it would have done any good. I will 
have to put up with it. Iam making some 
Hoffman frames, to try next season, pro- 
vided I live and the bees live. Iam more 
than pleased to hear that you all had such 
a good time, and am glad that I can read 
in the AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL what was 
done. H. MANSPERGER. 

Lewiston, Mo., Nov. 15, 1890. 





La OSE 


(3S" The Club List, for 1891, of E. H. 
Cook, Andover, Conn., is on our desk. He 
will furnish it free upon application. 





Convention Notices. 


rr The 8th semi-annual meeting of the Susque- 
hanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
at Montrose, Pa., on Thursday, May 7. 1891. 
H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 





2" The Carolina Bee-Keepers’ Association, will 
hold the last session of 1890 in the Town Hall, Pine- 
ville, N.C., Dec. 18, 19. A good programme. Al! 
who feel an interest in modern bee-culture are cor- 
dially invited. Bring or send a full report of the 
season. ——— oy RE ; 

( er rs p copy. 
Ree. LYLES, Sec., Derita, N.C. 





¢@” The Annual Meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held in the Super- 
visor’s Room of the Court Houce, at Rockford, I|!s.. 
on Dec. 16-17, 1390, The President has a good Pro 
graname in course of preparation. E 
D. A. FULLER, Sec. 





¢@~ The annual meeting of the Huron, Tuscola, 
and Sanilac Counties rs’ Association, wil! 
be held at the Court House at Bad Axe, Huron (o.. 
Michi., on Wednesday, Dec. 10, 1890. All are cordially 
invited to attend. JOHN G. KONDINGER, Sec. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 
DETROIT, Oct. 13.—No white honey in the 
Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 27@28c. 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 24.—We quote: Fancy 1- 
lbs., white, 16@18¢.; 2-Ibs., white, 14@15c. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(a@™ Red Labels are nice for Pails which 
hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name an‘] address printed. 
Razpte free. 


Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(@ Send us two new subscriptions, with 
$2.00, and we will present you with a 
‘Globe’ Bee-Veil for yourtrouble. (See 
the fuller notice in the advertising col- 
umns.) 


(8 The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


(Ge Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bre JouRNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(a Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home JournNAL and Bee Journat for $2.25 
for all three papers. 


As there is another firm of ““Newman 

& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

t mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


(Ge~ Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(# When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez Journal to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


t#@” A “Binder” made especially for 
the AMERICAN Bee JouxnaL, and lettered 
in gold, makes a very convenient way of 
preserving the copies of the Ber JOURNAL 
as fast as they are received. We offer it, 
postpaid, for 60 cents ; or as a premium for 
two new subscriptions, with $2.00. It can- 
not be mailed to Canada. 


Extracted, white clover and basswood, 8@8 4c 
buckwheat, 7c.; California,64@7 cents per |b 
Southern, 70c per gallon. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 


CHICAGO, Oct. 11,—Best grades of honey 
sell at 17@18c. For brown and dark in un- 


prices having to be shaded to meet the views 
of the few buyers there are for that grade.— 
Extracted, steudy at 7@8c.—demand is good. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 11.— New honey arriving 
very slowly, demand active, and all receipts 
are taken promptly. We quote: White clover 
1-lbs., 16@18c.: 2-lbs., 14@15c.; dark 1-lbs., 
11@1 2c; 2-lbs.,9@10e, Extracted meets with 


epending upon quality and style of package. 
Beeswax, 28@30c. 
8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Nov. 8.—We quote 1-lb. 
white comb, 16@18c; 1-lb. dark comb, 12@14c; 
extracted, 5@7c. California 1-lb. white comb, 
16@17c; 1-lb. extra C & C, 16c; 2-lb. extra 
C & C, 14c; 2-lb. white, 15e; extracted,6%@7c. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Nov, 12.—There is a good de- 
mand for all kinds of honey. Arrivals are 
fair of all but comb honey and Southern ex- 
tracted. Small lots only of each are arriving, 
and are sold immediately. California honey 
seems to be as highly appreciated in our 


Extracted honey at 5%@8c per Ib. 
Beeswax is in good demand at 24@26c., for 
good to choice yellow. C.F. MUTH & SON, 
Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 


BOSTON, Nov. 19.—We quote best 1-pound 


good, 17@18c. There are no 2-pound sections 
here, Extracted, 7@9c. No beeswax on hand. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 11.—Market is in good 
condition for honey; demand is steady and 
good values maintained, while the supply is 
fair to meet the current demands. We quote: 
Choice white 1-lbs., L17@18c.: good white 1-lbs. 


tracted, white in barrels, 8%@9c.; in kegs or 
tin, 9@9%c.; dark, in barrels or kegs, 6@7c.— 
Beeswax, 26@30c, 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water st. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 22.—We are selling 
white honey at 17@19c; mixed, 15@16c; 
buckwheat, 12@1l4c. The difference in these 
prices is for different size combs, glassed and 
unglussed. Extracted, light, 84%@10c; amber, 
7@8e; dark, 6@7c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 
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Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Hay- 
Fever—A new home treatment whereby the 
worst cases of these hitherto incurable dis- 
eases are permanently cured by a few 
simple applications made once in two 
weeks by the patient at home. 


proprietors,345 West King Street,Toronto, 
Canada. 49A 12Mtf 
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cleaned sections there is a light demand, the | 


» sale, values ranging from 64%@7% cts., | 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





CLUBBING LIST. 
We Club the American Bee Journat 





market; dark or fali honey sells at 14@15c.— | for a year, with any of the following papers 


or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 


Off’ grades, 1-ibs., 14@15e.:_ 2-Ibs.. 12@13c. | £°T the American Bee Journal must be sent 
Buckwheat, 1-lbs., 12@13¢.; 2-lbs., 10@11c.— with each order for another paper or book; 


Price of both. Club 


| The American Bee Journal......$1 00.... 

28-30 West Broadway. | and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150.... 140 

Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 150.... 140 

The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 

Bee-Keepers’ Advance ..... 150.... 140 

Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 180 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 25.... 500 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 275 

Cook's Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 2.00 
uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 

Bees and Honey (Newman)., 2 00.... 

Binder for Am, Bee Journal. 1 60.... 

Dzierzon's Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00 


wee eR 
1) 
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Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ...... 150.... 130 
Heddon's book, “Success,”’.. 150.... 140 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 35 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150. .. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200.... 5 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2 00.. 70 


History of National Society. 150.... 


| 
«200 00 = 
or 


American Poultry Journal.. 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200 65 

5 


Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 00.... 
Prairie Farmer............... 200.... 165 





Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 


| publishers of the papers you want. 


market as the best clover honey. We quote | 
choice comb honey pominal at 16@18c per lb. | 


sections of comb honey at 19@20c.; fair to} 


16@17c. Dark and old 1-ibs., 10@12c. Ex-| 


A circular | 
describing the new treatment is sent to} 
any applicant free on receipt of stamp to| 
pay postage by A. H. Dixon & Son, sole | 





(3 The firm of R. H. Schmidt & Co., 
| New London, Wis., has been dissolved by 
| mutual consent, and is succeeded by Page 
| Keith & Schmidt Co., whose announce- 
| ment may be found on another page. 

- 











NEW HEARSE— AT 
half-price. Or will 


) i) > 
{ : trade for Bees, Honey, 
® or Supplies, J. H. Tat- 


MAN,Connersville,Ind. 
48Alt 


j YOU buy Queen Bees ? 
If you have not tried 
one of my five-banded, 
GOLDEN IPFALIAN 


QUEENS, YOU should not fail to read what 
others say about them. Look for my adver- 
tisements, and I will let you SEE how well 
they please. 


JACOB T. TIMPE, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


48Alt 


BEE - KEEPERS’ GUIDE: 


VERY Farmer and Bee-Kee 
E have it. The per should 


15th 1,000, Wholly Revised! 
MUCH ENLARGED! 


Contains many more beautiful Illustrations 

and is uptodate. Itis both PRACTI 

| SCIENTIFIC. ae 
Prices: By mail, $1.50. To dealers, $1.00. 

In 100 lots, by freight, 50 per cent. off. nia 











Clabs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, | — A. J. COOK, 





to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 


35Atf Agricultural College, Mich. 

































































































T98 THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Do You Know That? 


WHAT I SAW! 


D2 Me igATTERLEE'S wonderful Re i 
to Socialism— la * ald 
NEW PEERLESS ATLAS whie aioe 


plete in November, and iy amie 


Census Reports of 1890 


And THE LEVER for one year, the grea 
Spe me becriber for on will al Sowes to any 


New Subscribe ly $1. 
ot pasa 2 wo Ae 50. Sample copy 


CENTER LEVER COMPANY, 


134 Van Buren Street, - CHI 
Py ea! omes TLL. 
American Bee Ji 


HANDLING BEES 


A [ae — of the tamin 

and handling g >: the thing for 
A Mand It ion OF Snr from * The Hive 
and Honey-Bee, revised. Ag 8 cts. 
Advice to beginners, Circulars, &c., free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock 6o., Ills 


HONEY 


E are now ready to receive shipment 
W HONEY, and would be pleased ala 
correspondence. Liberal advances made on 
consignments. Prom apt Beate uick ship- 
— = —— 4 and ex ae ER pe meet 

n e marke ere 
American Bee Journal. nee “hp 2 pct 
S. T. FISH & CO., 189 So. Water St. 
33A20t CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEES AND HONEY 


es. 


dress to 
for sample f 
sitar Culture (081 illus 
ea and a 44 Te illus. 
OurA B Cof Bee Cul c L 
metered ro pp-, 6x10, and 

Ae: cuts. Price in cloth, Mention 

this paper. A. 1. ROO ou Ina, O- 


Bee-Hives, Sections, &c. 


On and after Feb. 1, 1890, we will sell our 
No. 1 V. ve Sections in lots of 500 as fol- 
lows: 8 than 2,000 at $3.50 per thousand; 

2,000 to 5.000 at $3.00 per thousand. Write 
for special prices on larger quantities. No. 2 
Sections $2.00 per thousand. Send for Price- 
List for other Supplies. Address, 

J. STAUFFER & SONS, 
(Successors to B. J. Miller % Co.) 
31Atf NAPPANEE, IND. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


NEW FACTORY. 


Bee SECTIONS, FRAMES, 

ETC. We have moved into our new 
factory, which is the la tand most com- 
plete in the world. We make the best of goods, 
and sell them *. lowest oriees. Write for free 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., Watertown, Wis. 
35Atf 


WANTED! 


SOUTHERN HONEY. 


Wwe PAY 5c per lb. for a good quality of 
for one year, with $1.0 Southern Honey. ad on serival of 


THOS. G. paperenags & SON, eth Pp ka - UTH 
246 East Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 1 + pelican ca id Cinetnuiati, Ohio 


The Honey Almanac’ 


J UST the thing needed to create a demand for | 
HONEY at home. Bee-keepers should scatter | | 
it freely. It shows the uses of Honey for Medicine, | 
Kating, Drinking, Cooking, for making Cosmetics. 
‘Vinegar, etc.; also uses of BEESW AX. Price, 5 cts.; 
25 copies for $1.10 ; 50 copies, $1.70; 75 copies, $2.30; 
100 for $2.90, The foregoing are POSTPAID prices: 
following are prices when sent by express or freight; 
100 for $2.50; 500 for $10.00: 1,000 for $15.00. The 
Bee-Keeper’s CARD will be printed on the first page 
without extra cost, when 25 or more are ordered at 
one time. 

We Have a Few Hundreds left, 
of the Honey Almanac for this year. They 
should be used this Fall. and therefore we 


offer them at ome-shalf the above prices. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison 8t., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


DO YOU WANT 


To succeed in Apiculture? Then try the 
Nonpareil Hee-t ive and Winter Case. 
Send for Catalogue of prices, and enclose 2 
cents in stamps for the new book, “REE- 
KEEPING FOR PROFIT,” and you will not 

regret it. 
Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
45Atf New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We wil! pay 27 cemts per 
pound, in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliv- 
ered here. 

(as To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
shipper should always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENT WERED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD FRAMES. 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has no Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers. 
& Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Turkeys for Market 
Turkeys for Profit 


By “FANNY FIELD.” 


RITTEN for those who are interested in 
Turkeys and wish to make them pro- 
fitable. She reared in one year 150 Turkeys— 
and did the work for a family of five—netting 
her 8300. No farming pays so well as Turkeys. 
CONTEN'TS.— Age of breeding stock, about 
the Gobbler—W hich breeds are best and most 
profitable—Setting the eggs—Care while hatch- 
ing—Profit r head—Care until fully feath- 
ered—Food for the yong sees the feathers, 
they bring cued prices—Number of hens to a 
Gobbler -— Na nset Turkeys— White Tur- 
keys — Bronze Turkeys — Common Turkeys — |. 
‘To restore chilled Turkey s—Diseases of Tur- 
keys—Leg weakness—Killing and ane 
Mark your Turkeys—Marketing—Capital and 
number to begin with—Tells all about the 
Turkey business. Price, 25 cents. 


Given for One New fevecribee to this paper 
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& FOOT FORAY Bs. 


[LLWUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL, 


A CAREFUL 


The contributions are the choicest. 


is the lowest—50 cents a Year. 
NEXT YEAR, WHEN YOU SEND YOUR DOLLAR FOR THE BEE JOURNAL. 
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The engravings are the finest. 


THE. 


ADD THIRTY-FIVE CENTS FOR 











